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SCfENCE EDUCATION IN TWO-YEAR COLLEGES: 
W SOCIOLOGY 

Two-year conmunlty and junior colleges enroll more than four mil- 
lion students^, one- third of all students In American higher education. 
Current figures show that 40 percent of all first-time, full-tline students 
are In two-year colleges. When the people beginning college as part-^tlme 
students and those attending the two-year college concurrently with or 
subsequent to their enrolling In a senior Institution are, added to this 
number, th|^ first-year students taking two-year college courses approx- 
imate two- thirds of all freshmen. ^ 

In addition to size, community colleges, with their open-door ad- 
mission polled, have attracted an extremely diverse student population 
who enroll In a wide range of courses (transfer, occupational,, remedial, 
continuing education, community service^ and terminal degree). The size, 
and diversity of the compiunity coljege student population has important 
implications for those cA^ncerned with transfer- oriented sociology educa- 
tiori ^s well as for those concerned .with raisirig the general level of 
sociological literacy. 

/ This monograph is part of a National Science Foundation (NSF) spon- 
sored study of science education in community, junior, and technicals 
colleges in the United States. ^The study, conducted by the Center for 
the Study of Community Colleges, was designed to provide a comprehensive 
picture of curriculum and Instruction in the two-year college. A liter- 
ature review of the most Important ^studies of two-year collegia science 
education was conducted to determine what was already known about curricu- 
lum. ;and instruction in the sciences (agriculture,- biology, engineering, 
math'ematics and computer sciences, chemistry, earth and space sciences, 
physics, interdisciplinary studies, anthropology, psychology, sociology* 
and economics). Curriculum data were gathered_from the catalogues and 
class schedules of a repi-esentative national sample of 175 coUegies. A 



random sample of science instructors in the 175 colleges were surveyed to 
determine instructional practices and to obtal^i some Information on the 
science faculty. * 

This monograph is concerned with the current state of sociology 
efiucation in two-year colleges. The field will be broken Into two areas, 
curriculum and instructipn, and each section will review the pertinent 
literature, report the findings of the Center for the Study of Community 
Colleges study, and discuss trends and implications stemming from both 
the literature and the data. A complete description of the methodologies 
employed in this study is available from the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior 
ColleJ|es, UCLA, 96 Powell Library, Los Angeles, California 90024. 
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• , ' . ' PART / .. ( I 

THE QiURRICULUM ' " 

" "I ■ • ■ — . ♦ 

Sociology Is a- widely accepted part of the curriculum In every level } , 

of higher education, despite the fact that as a discipline It Is one of the 

"younger" sciences. During th^ tunfultuous social upheavals this country 

experienced in the 1960s the discipline of^soclology took on great esteem 

and popularity as the populace sought logical explanations to the problems 

* ■ 

and crises confronting society. Course offerings expanded, sociology 
faculties grew.\>dnd shortages of qualified sociologists were projected 
for the future. • ^ 

Yet, as the social fires tha\ raged^ln the '60s slowly cobled, many 
of the social problems lay dormaVit but unsolved. Sociologists who prom- 
ised answers In the '60s could only pffer explanations In the '70s. 




Perhaps this is why "As a discipline, sociology often finds itself a 
maligned, misunderstood field" (Stein, 1977, p. 16). 

• THE LITERATURE 

Historically, the origins of the discipline were related to the 
solution of problems. As Smelser and Davis (1969) note, "At the begin- 
ning the discipline was closely linked to the impulse to ameliorate 
social problems emanating from immigration, race relations, poverty, and 
crime" (p. 108). In the minds of most people with little exposure to. 
sociology, this remains the primary objective of the discipline. But 
sociology has matured and evolved as. a science, and while the mathematical 
and biological bases of the discipline have dramatically increased, it is 
doubtful that public awareness has kept pace with th6 changing face of 
the , discipline. These alliances with* other scientific disciplines lead 
Ellis (1977, p. 56) to grimly predict in a futOris^tjc look at the dis- 
cipline that "by the "end of-^the 20th century, essentially, nothing re- 
mained of socioTogy with the academic community." The boundaries of the 
discipline are unclearly defined (firadshaw & McPherron, 1977), and there ' 
are those who feel tha^t the establishment of boundaries is essential for 
thes-urvival of the discipline (Stein, 1977). ^ 

While Ellis' assertion seems overly pessimist'ic, if only in light 
of the fact that change within the academic community is inyariak^ly 
ponderous, it may well portend a decrease in the acceptance and popular- 
ity of sociology in higher education. The direction of content of both 
undergraduate sociological education and sociological research "needs to 
be evaluated if sociology is to continue its development as a heuristic 
and relevant discipline for both sdciety and higher education" (Stewart, 
1971, p. 9).- The question of content' would be easier to answer if clear 
disciplinary boundaries could be established but, to date, sociology 
departments "flatly reject boundary stances that would clearly delineate 
sociology from other disciplines," (Bradshaw & McPherron» 1977, p. 8). 

Fontpnately, "it seems that the sociological community is aware that 
"al.l >is not well with undergraduate sociology" (Campbell, Kaufman,. 



Gilchrist. HaRCOck. Klobas. S Sundgren. 1977. p. 61). The Americart 
Sociological Association has taken a strong interest, in the investigation 
of undergraduate curriculum and instruction, and has specifically formed 
a Task Group to study th(^ processes and strategies that are involved in 
the development of an undergraduate curriculum (McPherron. T977). 

. That the efforts of the i^SA are both timely .^^nd important is un- 
questioned, but the academic conmunity as a whole h«s been reticent to 
attack the problem^ involved in restructuring "the curriculum. Campbell 
et al. (1977) note the irony.of this ^i tuation: 

*Indeed% there is little information to guide us at all, for 
. research into the effects of curricular or;9<mization^is woe- ^ 
fully lacking. Not to know, however, 6j/s not usually produce 
in us so passive a state. It is custofnary to attack -ignorance - 
with scholarship, experimentation, and the methods of science J 

(p. 51). ' 
While other sectors of the academic community may find their curric- 
ula in a similar state, Campbell et alj observe that sociologists 
should be particularly aware of the importahce of the curricul um, "U 
is interesting that as sociologists we spend much of our time investi- 
gating the structural' alspects of social order, but it seldom occurs to 
most of us that the organization of a curriculum.might J)e of pedSspogical 
importance" (1977,^lp>>^-51 ) . In fact, only one out pf ten comniunity 
college sociology departiSeTrts has a written curriculum plao (Bradshaw & 

McPherron, 1978). 

Perhaps one explanation for the reluctance of sociologists in the 
conmunity .college to f (5c us on curricular issues is the fact that the 
arrangement of courses and setting of ^oals is a group process (CampbelV" 
et al. , 1977). Jhe fact that these processes are dependent upon group 
behaviors .presents Woblems in the community college, because the faculty 
"have become isolated within their own institutions. The community 
college teacher has become a recluse" (Cohen, 1976), 

. In reviewing the literature it is clear that community college soci- 
ology faculty are 1 sola te^ot only from each other, but from .the 



discipline as Well (Davenport, 1971; Mauksch* 1977). Two major 
studies of sociology curricul^jm ignore two-year colleges entirely 
(Reid & Bates, 1971; Smelser & Davis, 1969). 

But while coninunity college faculty might be justified in their 
disinterest or feelings of impotence regarding shaping curriculum, this 
lack of disciplinary involvement carries over into teaching as well. 
Insofar as two-year colleges pride themselves on their innovativeness 
and commitment to teaching, one might. imagine that the two-year college- 
sociology faculty would be major con?^ers of a- journal that focuses 
entirely on teaching sociology. Sadly, this Is not the case. The editor 
of Teaching S^pciology, Gelles (1979), comments that one of the recurrent - 
questions, is why more community college faculty do not subscribe to, or 
submit articles for publication iTi, T eaching Sociology . 

One might wonder why the two-year college sociologists' lack of 
concern- is. a matter of such importance, especially in relation to curric- 
ulum formation. Booth (1971) explains that: ^ 
.There will be little persistent aotion to Improve the sociologi- 
cal curriculum in coltinunity colleges if the source of the change 
comes primarily from four year colleges and universities. The 
\jtimulus for action should come from a network of co'mmunity col- 
lege sociologists who combine competencies and interests in sociol- 
ogy with competencies and interests in community college education 

. (p." 5). • . ( '• \ 

Whaf ^re some of the reasons why changes in the curriculum are 

necessary, and what is the major thrust 9f the changes? The major change 

seems to be away from the transfer-o/iented approach^ ^here the curriculum 

is geared for university-bound sociology majors. For onQ thih^. It Is 

clear that only a small percenta^ of two-year college students actually 

transfer to a four-year college or university (Knocll et al., 1976). 

.Unfortunately, articul-atiVig courses with four-year colleges continues to 

be a major curriculum restraint as well as a possible cause of low faculty 

morale in two-year colleges (Braids haw & McPherron, 19.77).. 



Even assuming a fair.ly large group of transfer students, the fact is 
that "most students in sociology, including majors, are not serious ^about 
the field as a future occupation" (Linsky & Straus, 1973, p. Ill), that 
more sociol^ists finri their employment in the educational system than 
scholars, from any other disclplinG (Reid & Bates, 1971; Smelser & Davis, 
.1969) preserTts a grim picture for the future of sociology if the primary 
ot)je,Ct1ve of the curriculum is the production of more sociologists, as 
the educational system is not a good source of employment in this current 
period of retrenchment. 

The need to restructure the curriculum to build skills and compe- 
tencies applicable outside the academic community seems particularly 
relevant in the two-year college setting. As the curriculum exists today. 
Most community colleges offer courses in sociology in Introduc- 
tory Sociology, Social Problems, and The Family. These are core 
courses for undergraduates in four year colle^ies and universfties. 
But they may not be the best courses for a community college 
sociology faculty if our objective is to contribute to the edu- 
cation of both faculty and students, nor contribute to the gen- 
eral education of community college- students (Booth, 1971, p. 6). 
Even from a four-year college perspective there is a realization that 
curriculum goH^^ed reshaping. Leibert and Bayer (1975, pv 204) predict 
that "a greater emphasis on vocational and community service goals will 
likely develop in sociology," and Rippetoe (1977) suggests that depart- 
ments of sociology rethink and redefine their objectives. McFaul 
et al. (1977) developed a set o.f ^oals aj^ objectives to serve as a point 
of depaf-tyre for the departmental review process,' which is seen as a form 
of faculty ^renewal as- well as a means of curriculum revi tali zat ion. An- 
other major reason wliy most colleges need to rethink their own sociology 
courses Is that "for the overwhelming majority of students we confront 

« 

in the course this is likely to be their single, encounter with sociology 
during their educational careers" (Mariampolski , 1978, p. 141).' 

Given all these difficulties, what types of curricular alternatives 
can meet the incredibly diverse needs and, abilities- that exist 1n the 
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typical two-year college constituency? As a basic premise.. It 1*s clear 

that "sociology's role In. general educatloh'ls far more Important than- 

^ continuity with •^•'acluate schoal" (McPherron, 1977» p.- 9). . 

If one momentarily dismisses the obvious articulation problems that 

Jiny radical departure^ from the current four-year college Influenced 

curriculum creates, ahd tries to envision a curriculum that meet^.more of 

the •^vast array of goals which- the departments are trying to meet" 

(Bradshaw||gjMcPherron, 1977, p. 18), alternative curricula take on in-^ 

. creased vj ability. In their report to the National Acaden\y^6f Sciences 

♦ and the Social Science Research Council, Smelser and Davis . (1969) recom-. 

mended that the curriculum in sociology departments be diversified into 

J "streams of instruction" so that they would better correspond with the 

interests and career plans of their students. A variation of this would 

be to restructure, courses into concept-relate^l learning packages, with 

some of the packages relating to traditional concepts and others relating 

to areas of vocational or personal interest (Keith, 1976). 

Whatever form that curriculum changes take; Kohout (1977) proposes 

that sociology must'move awa>tfrom the "vocational model." This model 

assumes that students are preparing for graduate work, and merely pays 

"lip service" to non-majors. Kohout claims that "By contrast with the 

i ' ■ ' 

' natural sciences, sociologists! appear to be moving quite slowly away from 

th| vocational model" (1977, p. 39). . 

Although the transfer-oriented courses that dominate the curriculum 
are probably inappropriate for the bulk of students, there are some stu- 
dents who will continue to desire mljre traditional offerings. It may 
become commonplace to use prerequisites as entry level blocks to* these 
courses. The literature makes! little note of prerequisites in sociology, 
but Garlock (1977) does report that entry blocks do decrease dropout, rates 
and improve grades. However, they also lead to declining enrollments, 
so alternative courses must b^ developed in conjunction with the imple- 
mentation of prerequisites, | 

While most of the sociology literature speculates on what the state- 
of-the-art is or should be, there is only a small amount of knowledge 
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about the' sociology jcoorsqs that are offereci ai^d the availability of 
sociology cou»*5es in <}eneral. One point is clear—it is almost itnpos- 
. sible to find a two-ye^ir 'cq liege that does not offer at least one sociology 
course. ^Thornton (1960) foand that 97 percent of the public colleges he 
•studied h^d a sociology course listed in the catalog. In 1962, 1.4 out of 
~t\\Q 15 two-year ccrlleges in lowaWfered a sociology course (Stoddard, 
1968), and by 1972, Thornton' re^vealed that 100 percent of the public 
colleges, in hii sample. 1 istcid a sociology course, and offered courses that 
averaged a tot^al of 10. 3 units . , ' ,. 

In -a study of two-year college sociology programs in the . Souths 
Davenport (1971) found that the introductory course was by far the most 
fj^equently of^f^red (at 95 percent of the colleges studied). Social 
Problems wasiijthe next; most popular (11%), followed by Marriage and the 
Family (28%). No other sociology courses were widely offered in the South, 
The first course is not only widely offered, it is also very popular in 
ttrms of enroVlments. Bradshaw and McPherrOn (1978) report the average 
two-year college offers 10.2 sections of the first course (Elementary, 
Introductory, General Principles, etc.) per academic year. 

Although Davenport found only three courses to be popular, other 
researchers have indicated that a broader range of .courses ar,e available 
in two-year colleges: "In fact, community colleges often offer mor^ 
sociology courses in the first and second year than other institutions'* 
' (Stein, 1977, p. 26).' The range of courses offered can also present 

problems in that at tjmes there are simply "too many courses and too "few 
faculty" (McPherron, 1977, p. 8). ^ ^ 
S While there appears to be little in the way of concrete evidence to 

support Garlock's (1977) claim that sociology enrollments are rapidly 
shrinking, the tone of pessimism in much of the recent literature would 
tend ^0 support this view. It^is hoped that the documentation' in this 
report will provide a baseline measuce of- sociology education in two-year 
colleges so that researchers can accurately gauge the progress in this 
field. 

■ 9 • . ; 
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The Sj^mple • . . ' * " ' ; . 

TJ[ie first step' In- our stuUy of the ourrlc^thum In twotyear c&lMijeV / 
was to assemble a fepresentatlve sample of coneges. An earlier study " 
conducted for the National Endowment for the HumanlttteS by tH^ Center fofv 
the Study of Community Colleges was us^d.as the starting point. This 
study had already assembled a sample (balanced by college control/ 
region and, size) of 178 colleges., Us-ing this sample as the Initial group, 
, the presidents of these colleges were Invited to participate in the cur- 
rent study. Acceptances were received from 144 of these schools. 

At this point a matrix was drawn up with cells representing nine 
college s.1ze categories for each of six regions of the country. Using the 
1977 C ommunity, Junior and Technical College Directory (AACJC. „1977) , the„ 
ideal size/region breakdown for a 175-col lege sample was calculated. The 
remaining 31 colleges were selected by arraying all colleges in the under- 
represfented cells and randomly selecting the possible participants. This 
technique produced a balanced sample of 175 twa;^ar colleges. Table 1 
shows how close our sample is to the percenjk^e breakdowns of the nation's, 
two-year colleges. , The list of parti cipatlrvg colleges, Js fpund in Jf|)en^ 
dtx A. \ V 

Procedure 

' - - - ^ 

College catalogs and class schedules for .the 1977-78 academic year 
were obtained from each of the 175"schools. A unique system -for analyzing, 
classifying, and reporting the course offerings was developed to deal with 
science courses in terms of both the unique feaetures- of the two-year col- 
leges and the traditional science disciplines.* „ 

The general" structure of this system and the procedure foe classi- 
fying a course ar6 briefly described here as a preface to the detailed 
description of the categories within sociology. 



For a full report of the methodologies employed, see Hill & Mooney, 
1979 (ED 167 Z35). 



table 1 

Percentage Breakdown of 175-College Sample Compared to 
National Percentages by Size, Region and Control 
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Classifl captio n System 1n\th^e Sciences . % A ^ ' 

6ased upon the catalog course description, each science course 

lasted in the catalog was placed into one 6f Six major curriculum ^ 

reas:' Agriculture, Biological Sciences, Engineering 'Sciences and 

/ Technologies, Mathematics and Computir Sciences, Physical Sciences, ' 

/ and Social and Behavior Sciences. These areas w^re chosen because 
/ • ^ - . . ■ - ' ■ . ■ 

/ they closely reflect the instructional administrative organization 

0^. two-year colleges as well as the organization of national and 

interhationa] profeSPsional science organizations and Agencies, such- 

as .-the National Science Foundation. m > • 

The second level of classificatiofi was concerned 'with the major 

subject field disciplines within th^ broad area. For example, the 

sooi^al anil behavioral sciences are subdivided into Anthropology 

anay\rchaeology. Psychology, Sociology, Economics, Interdisciplinary,^ 

Social Sciences,' and History, Philosophy, and Sociology of Science. 

The proliferation of course titles in sociology made it necessary 

to form categories that would encompass closely-related courses, the 

following breakdown explains which courses are Included in this study. 

It should be rioted "that course Inclusion was based upon the catalog 

description, and not limited to classes offered by the department of 

sociology. 

SOCIOLOGY COURSES 

Includes courses and program^ th'at study the development, stru<^ 
ture« interaction, and collective behavior of groups of indi- , 
viduals, and the analysis of social institutions. Courses may 
incorporate the personal relevancy of sociolqgical principles : 
and theory, but courses that have as their primary focus per- 
sonal applications, human relatl9ns skills, or counseling 
skills are not inclujled. Field practicum and Independent study 
courses are also not included because it is impossible t^o eval- 
uate the actual scientific content of these. courses. 

Elementary : 
General/Principles . • ./ 

Social Problems/General 
- Marriage and Family . .. 

Social, Institutions 
Social Problems/Specific 
Social Institutions-Specific 
Sociology of Group 
Other 

M 



ELEMENTARY . . . ' ^ 

A. general course 1n sociological theory. Similar to qours^s 
desTcrlbed as .General/Principles except that Introductory 
courses meet- one or more of the following criteria: (1) the 
course is not a prerequisite for any other coCirse(s); 
(2) practical applications are considered as much as fhec^ry; . 
\3) the college's curriculum Includes a more intensive gen- 
eral sociology cour%e; (4) the course is specifically de- 
signed for non-majors; or (5) it is a one-semester, terminal 
course. 

GENERA L/PRINCIP LES . ' . v 

A general Introductory course designed to' fami lUrlze the stu- 
dent with the basic sociological conce(>ts, theories, and methods. 
Although this course is most conmonly a part of the required? 
Curriculum for social science majors, it is also a suggested 
elective or required" course in a wide range of nqji-sqcial sci- 
ence major fields, incrbding some vocational and technology- 
oriented courses of study. ^ \ 

.SOCIAL PROBLEMS/GENERAL - 

— . , 1 — _ „ ■ • ► 

Courses utilizing sociological concepts and methods in the^n- 
vestigation and analysis of major social probl'enjs; inclwdirft 
methods for alleviating social probleiflis. Courses that ccmcen- 
trate on a single problem (e.g. , delinquency) are classt^ied 
'ds Social Problems/Specific. • 

MARRIAGE AND FAMILY ' . 

A sociological analysis of the family and. its forms and functions 
The course typically analyzes marital practices and family struc- 
tures in a variety of cultural settings', and may investtgate, the 
extent to which societal customs and mores affect th6 indivlduar 
Conceptualization of these areas. Courses that primarily em- • 
phasize the student's personal feeVihgs^and thoughts about 
ma'riMage and family, or courses intending tb provide a ff'ame- 
work for a "successful" marriage, are not Included. Usually 
offered as at social science elective by the sociology depart- 
ment, but these courses are sometimes offered through the -home 
economics department. 

SOCIAL INST.ITUT IONS/.GEti(ERAL , 

The 'Study of a variety of social Institutions, usually focusing 
on theoretical and cross-cultural perspectives; of education, 
religion, and thQ family. Cburses that focus on a single social 
institution are categorized under either Marriage and Family 
or Social Institutions/Specific. - 



SOCIAL PROBLEMS/SPEClhC / /' ^ ^' 

t ' . 1 r ^_ . ^ . . 

The study of the sociological bases of Specif;! c problems In our 
society (e.g.. crime, del 1nquency» drugs, alcohol, cities,/ 
overpopulation). Classes directed specifically towards law ' 
enforcement personnel, classes that focu^ primarily on the 
treatment of a problem (e.g.; Juvenile corrections, drug coun- 
seling), and- classes that are geared towards infprhiing the 
student about the personal dangers ot a problem (e.g., drug 
abuse) are not Included.* Law enforcement classes that use a 
soclolog1caT~'perspect1 ve to' Investigate a problem and are open 
to the general student body (e.g., criminology) are Included. 

SOCIAL INSTITUTIO NS/S PECIFIC . . 

The study of a single social Institution (e.g., religion, edu- 
cation, niedicine) and the social factors that affect groups 
and individuals Interacting within these institutions. The 
institution ot family is widely studied, and hence is cate- 
gorized separately under Marriage and Family. 

SOCIOLOGY OF GROUP \, ' % , ' . 

Most courses in this category , are concerned with presenting a 
sociological perspective on a particular minority group or 
'groups in our culture (e.g.. Sociology of Women, Sociology 
of the Black American, Sociology of Native Americans). Courses 
in this categgry may also concentrate on the sociological pro- 
cesses involved in group behavior in general^ ' 

OTHER 

Courses in sociology that do not fit any of the preceding cate- 
gories le.g.. Sociology of Consumer .Behayior,.. Sociology of the 
Small Town in America", .Social Aspects of Deafness, American . 
• Society). , ' ■ 

After all the science courses were coded (classified General, 
Developmentalr'Pxpeflmental , etc.), class schedules for the 1977-1978 
' " academic year were examined and the number of sections offered (day, 
evening and weekend credit courses) for each term wa$ determined. 
Prerequisites and instructional modes Je-g. , lecture, lecture-lab) 
were a Is^o determined from the catalog;^. 



RESULTS 



The following table, developed from the procedure described, presents 
the sociology curri-culum offered in two-year colleges for the 1977-78 



academic year. indicated here, every college tn the sample listed at 
least one sociology course In the catalog and offered at least one soci- 
ology section during the academic year 1977'78. 

.... y 

. Table 2 \, 

Sociology Courses in the Two-Year Colleges, 1977-78 Academic Year 
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Sociology of Group 


16 


, 11 
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'2 


21 


Other 


14 


9 
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30 





It is intterestlng to note that 175 colleges (100^ of sample) list one 
or more sociology courses In the college catalog and that all these col- 
leges also list one or mo;'^ sociology courses in schedules of classes. 
Ho^/ever, less than^one percent of all the sociology courses used Instruc- 
tional' modes other than lecture. The fact that 100 percent of the colleges 
offered sociology clearly establishes the popi^rarlty and acceptance of the 
discipline. Onl^ one other scientific disciplln^ (biology) was offered at 
every college tn the sampTfe. 

• ■ ^' " • 15 ^''^ ' 
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Although none of the earlier studies reported In the literature actu- 
ally documented the extent of sociology .course offerings, Thornton (1960, . 
1972) had found that public colleges offered 9.0 units in 1960, and course 
offerings had Increased to 10.3 units In 1972. Although these figures are 
virtually Impossible to Interpret accurately (no InformatloN as to semester/ 
quarter breakdown or average number of units per' course Is given) the fact' 
that the average two-year college In our 1977-78 sample offered 3.8 differ- 
ent courses per year clearly Indicated an expansion of the sociology cur- 
riculum. 

The General/Principles course repiafns the most widely offered and 
heavily enrolled sociology course. Not only Is the course offered at 
virtually every college In the sample (94%), but the General /Prlnctples 
course alone accounts for 57 percent of the sociology sections offered /~Ny 
during the academic year. ,The next largest b'lock Of sections are devoted 
to Marriage and Family (14%) and Social Problems/Gfeneral (13%). ^ 

Although fonthe purposes o"f classification the Social Problems courses 
wer^ divided into Social Problems/General and Social Problems/Specific, 
when these two classifications are collapsed into a single "Social Problems" 
category, their popularity beco^nes more evident. When the two classifi- 
cations are combined, it was found that 85 percent of the colleges list a 
Social Problems course in the college catalog. 81 percent of the colleges 
actually offer a Social Problems course, and Social Problems courses ac- 
count for 21 percen^t of the sociology sections. 

It can therefore be seen that although the breadth of offerings In* 
sociology is great (3.. a courses per college), the enrollments in sociology 
are concentrated almost entirely in three types of courses: General Prin- 
ciples, Social Problems (General and Specific), and Marriage and Family. 
These three types of courses account for 92 percent of all the sociology 
sections offered. When Element^y Sociology, which is a lower-level 
introductory course, is lumped together with General/Principles under 
the more comnbtily us^ classification of "First Course," these three 
courses (First Course, Social Problems and Marriage and Family) account 
for 9'5j percent of the sections. 



Sociology as a dlsblpHne accounts for 8 pei^cent of all the science 
sections offered during the academic year. Whll^ t^ils represents a 
smaller portion of the science offerings than disciplines such as meithe- 
matlcs (33%), psychology (12%), or biology (11%), It Is a larger percentage 
of the science sections than such disciplines as economics (6%), chemistry 
(5%), or physics J3%). , • 

But sociology accounts for only 4 percent of all the science courses 
offered. This Is further Indication of the sociology curr1cu1li|n's hea^y 
concentration In a few courses. This currlcular course concentration tan 
be compared with an area such as physics, which accounts for 6 percent of 
the science courses but only 3 percent of the sections. 

- Using the variables of college region* control, and size. It is also 
Interesting to examine the percentage of col leges- offering the different 
types of courses. These data are presented in Table 3, The states in- 
cluded in the different regions are noted in Appendix A. 

As Table 3 indicates, there are surprisingly few regional differences. 
This is especially evident when one takes into account college size, be- 
cause small colleges are, concentrated in the Southland large colleges are 
predominantlV found in'the West. Regionally, therefore, college sociol- 
ogy curriculum is, remarkably consistent. 

The same consideration of size must be noted when comparing public 
and privaite colleges. Private colleges are almost exclusively small 
colleges, but there are ^till a few differences that present themselves. 
Private colleges are less likely to offer any course in Social. Problems, 
either General or Specific. They often offer courses in Marriage and 
Family, and are more likely to offer a course in Sociology, of Group than 
one might predict. 

College size is the major discriminating factor' in terms of two-year' 
college sociology offerings. Quite simply, the larger the college, the 
more likely it is^to offer a wide range of courses. In fact, small col- 
leges offer a mean of 2.7 courses per college, medium-sized colleges 
offer ,4. 2, courses, and large colleges present an average of 5.5 different 

sociology courses during the academic year. (The overall average number 
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Table 3 

Percent of Colleges Offer'irig SocioTb#- Courses 



Total 
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Public Private 
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' 8 
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93 
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64 

11 

11 

. 4 
18 
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7499 



72. 
3 
94 

61 

57 



25 

1 

8 



78 
8 
92 

72 
73 

13 

49' 

4 
9 

14 



25 
16 
96 

92 
92 

8' 

60 

12 
24 
12 



of courses offered for all the (lolleges in the sample Is 3.8,). If one 
adds to this total of 3.8 cours^ per year the fact tha| catalogs list an 
average of one course per college thatN^as not offered (Juring the school 
year, it is found^hat the.avejrage two-year college cat^ilog lists^arly 
five sociolog/ courses. j JBl^ 

Linearity of curri^culum is often indicated by the use of prerl^P 



Although slightly over half) of the Social Problems / General courses and , 
nearly half of t|ie Social Institutions/General and Soci.al Problems/Specific 
courses h^^^prerequisi tes, over 30 percent of the courses studied did pot 
list prerequisites. By far the most' commcin prerequisite was a ^previous 
course in General/Principles, although in some cases eitfier any previous 
sociology course or the instructor's permission would suffice. Te^ 
scores or sophomore standing were rarely ul^d as prerequisites. ^ . 

In conclusion, the data show the sociology curriculum to be highly 
concentrated around three courses: General/Principles, Social Problems ! 
and Marriage and Family. The range pf sociology offerings is influenced 
primarily by college size, with college region and contr^ol accounting for 
few'variations in curriculum. 



DISCUSSION 

As the data indicate, 'the two-^^ear college sociology curriculum is 
basically composed of traditional, four-year college transferabl,e offer- 
ings. Despite the fact that studies and statistics consistently point to 
'the fact th^t the transfer population of two-year colleges is clearly a 
shrinking minority faction, the transfer-orientation continues to dominate 
curriculum decisionsf. Articulation with four-year coMeges is still seen 
as the primary consideration in two-year college curriculum planning. 

Perhaps the most distressing note sounded in the literature is that 
departments of sociology continue in their reluctance to set conceptual 
goals and to collect and use data to evaluate curricular effectiveness 
vis-a-vis departmental goa'ls. /As Bradshaw and McPherron (1977, p. 19). note. 
"If curriculum were a problem of social policy, sociologists would be forced 
to give themselves low marki on the utilization of data In planning." 
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The* educational problems confronting sociologists In the two-year 
college are not unique .to this discipline, but sociological methodologies 
are ceVtainly r^jevant tools that shoutd be i)rought to bear in addressing 
these problems. In any casja, the literature does suggest that sociology 
certainly misunderstood and at least marc^inally threatened. 'It would 
appear to be a clear sign to sociologists that4»|:he time is ripe for them 
to demons tratg^the efficacy of their disc1pljn€^_j[f^ the sociological d1s> 
cipline would channel" more of their research efforts into the strtictur^e 
of undergraduate curriculum, this woi^d be an excellent way of communi- 
cating the utility of the disci pi iVie to the general public. . 

Despite difficulties, sociology continues to flourish both ih terms 
- of the range of offerings and tile numbers of sections. The unanimity of 
sociology's acceptance in the curriculum of our entire sample of 175 two- 
year colleges is particularly striking. Sociology has obviously been 
established in a secure enough position that practitioners can afford to 
experiment with different types of courses and course goals designed 
specifically for the niyriad non-transfer constituencies that now com- 
prise the bulk of two-year college enrollments. 

While the American Sociological Association has clearly taken a 
strong leadership, role in these areas, continued and increased assistance 
is needed, particularly in the two-year college sector. When two-year 
college administrators and instructors realize that the ASA is truly 
interested and concerned with their unique problems in delivering socio- 
logical knowledge to an incredibly diverse population, two-year college 
sociologists will take a lead in making curriculum improvements. 

The ASA has a standing committee -on teaching, ^ section on Under- 
graduate Education, a newsletter, and a teaching Resource Center. The 
need for sociologists to apply their discipline to curriculum development 
and evaluation has already been noted, and these groups can undoubtedly 
offer much assistance to two-^ear colleges and to their sociology 
instructors. 

Proof from our data that sociology Is firmly entrenched in the two- - 
year college curriculum is a positive sign. It would be wise for the 
discipline to periodically reassess changing pa.ttems so as. to anticipate 
potential problems and prevent any diminution of interest in this disciplir 
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PART II , 

INSTRUCTION , ^ 
THE LITERATURE 

Infonnatlon about instri^tional practices In two-year colleges Is 
fragmented and disparate. Cohen and Brawer (19'72) note that "Desp^ the 
magnitude of the American educational enterprise, surpr1sinc|ly little Is 
known about the process of Instruction and few agencies are systematically 
studying the matter" (p. 214). Unfortunately, sociology is no exception, 
as "there Is a dearth of information on the teaching of sociology" 
(Daveiiport, 1971, p. 2). The paucity of information regarding the ways 
in which sociology is taught is probably directly related to a lack of 
Infonnatlon and knowledge about learning theory in general (Campbell 
et al.,: 1977). 
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In some respecU the lock of research validating the effectiveness 
of different Instructional methods' can be used as an excuse to Ignore 
the "state-of-the-art." But two-year colleges have staked their reputa- ^ 
tlon upon their ability to teach^ and should be the .leaders In Improving 
undergraduate Instruction in higher education (Booth, 1971). Advanced 
degrees, publications, and research ^re not a central' part of the two-year 
college mission, but teaching Is.- As Cohen and Brawer (1972) point out, 
the "hallmark of' a (nature, professional instructor is that he accepts 
responsibility for^^^^ha effects of his efforts— that Is, for th,e learning 
manifested by hi9fstud^QtsMp^)x1 11 ) . Fitzgerald (1977) concurs, stating 
that "Recognizint and experimenting with alternative methods jrff. teaching. , 
sociology is an jjbiportant aspect of our professional resppnSlbllltles" 

(p. 98). : , 

Regrettably, the reclusive nature of the two-year. col lege instructor 
(Cohen, 1976) jnakes cooperative efforts difficult, and Innovations often 
require a great deal of^lnterchange between teachers, evaluation experts, 
media experts, computer programmers, etc". Conklln (1978) notes that the 
complexity that accompanies most attempted innovations nqt only makes the 
innovative process difficult, but It becomes very difficult to transfer, . 
the techniques and knowledge to other professors. / ^ 

This lack of faculty Interaction and coordination Is. supported by 
Bradshaw and McPherron's study (1977) which showed that two-year college \ 
faculty rarely discuss ways In which the theoretical aspects of sociology • 
can be taught effectively. They found that the teaching of concepts; 
"Is. a hr'ghly Individualistic experience (and) . . . while concepts seemed 
to be the key to teaching well, or the rod by which faculty and depanments 
measure successful teaching, disagreement about sequence, dtstrust of text, 
lack of discussion and a general unwillingness to operational Ize the, 
teaching of concepts still exists" (p- 9). 

But the argument that sociological research strategies can be effec- 
tively brought to bear to solve problems Is as relevant to instructional* 
practices as It Is to currkul urn Issues (Hedley, 1978). The time is ripe 
for serious study of the various Innovative techniques— which ones are 
effective and lasting and which ones die out (Gelles, 1978). 
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Instructional Goals and Objectives 

Before discussing the ways In ^hlch sociology Is taught,- let us 
briefly examine the goals and objectives toward which Instructors gear 
their courses, as It Is commonly agreed that setting objectives enhances 
the teaching-learning process (Starkweather, ^91^'y Vaughn, 1975). As 

noted earlier, disciplinary concepts are perhaps the primary focus. But 

.>, ^ 

community college sociologists, more than any of their colleagues In 
higher education, also strive to relate sociological content to students' 
everyday Tlves (Stein, 1977). Other commonly cited goals Include crltl" 
cal thinking (Logan, 1976), creativity ar^d innovativeness (Mariampolski , 
197§; Wallls, 1973), and general education, cultural awareness, and 
satisfaction of student Interests (Bradshaw & McPherron, 1978). The 
diversity of goals almost matches the diversity of students, often without 
regard for matching students with appropriate course goals. 

But the key issue that each soQiolbgy Instructor must confront is to 
' what extent their sociology course moves students towards the stated course 
goals. If creativity is a course goal, for example, are students more 
creative after completing the course? 

Cr1t1cal> thinking is one of .the most commonly held goals of sociology 
Instructdhrsj^.yet a study cohducted at a leading four-year university 
showed that neither the inclination nor the ability to engage in critical 
thlji^Tig increased with the amount of sociological training (Logan, 1976). 
On the othef" hand, since Logan found'that courses deslgrfed expTicltly to 
teach critical thinking did result in Improved student capabilities, it 
was not that the course goal, was unattainable, it was simply not being 
accomplished. In short, while Instructors usually, have a good picture of 
their course goals, they rarely develop means of evaluating students* 
achievement of these objectives. 

Class Size - . 

The number of students enrolled in a section can have a large Impact 
on the way a course is taught. Although many undergraduate sociology 
^ courses are taught to large masses of students (Conklln, 1978; WaVVis, 
^ -1973), the literature suggests that smaller classes are the rule in two- 
. year colleges. 



. The data collected by Bradshaw and McPherron (1978) show that the 
average section of Introductoi^y sociology In two.year colleges has 32.8 
students. , considerably less' than small universities and large four-year 
, colleges, where Introductory sections average 50 students, and dramatic- 
ally less than large universities, where the average introductory sec- 
tlon enrol Is-nearly 80 students. Noni ntroductory courses Aroll even 
fewer students at two-year col 1 eges , ^here the average noni ntroductory 
course has 21.5 students. ^ • 

Sociology enrolls more women ^an men. If Smelser and Davis (1969) 
were correct In th^lr assertion that the ratio of men to women 'in under- 
graduate sociology Is .7. ther^ the average sociology section (using 
Bradshaw and MbPherron's figure of 26.5- students per course) contains 109 
males and 15.6 females. 

leacM nti MethodQloq1P<; 

While considerable discussion pertains to the most desirable and 
effective type of teaching structure, the traditional lecture-discussion 
class continues to be far the most popular (Bradshaw & McPherron. 
1978). There has been wl^spread 1nj:erest In both modules and "Person- 
alized System of Instruction, but neither have been put into practice 
with any regularity" (Clark. 1974; Fitzgerald', 1977). 

PSI in particular Has generated both interest and some zealous 
advocates. Johnson and Walsh (1978) are not atypical of pro-PSI people 
In stating that PSI allows students to outperform comparison groups^ 
with lower ability students profiting the most. They suggest that PSI 
has proven its effecti'veness . and "that the burden of proof should now 
shift to defender? of the status quo" (p. 372).- Althpugh this conclusion 
is corroborated by Rogers. Satariano, and Rogers (1977). others have used 
PSI or similar styles with mixed results (Halvorson. 1969i Jioia. 1972). 
Obviously, the jury is still out on the merits of PSI. 
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The use of simulation games has also generated discussion.^ 
Bredemeler (1978) points out that "Simulation games can help quickly, 
effectively, and dramatically to provide what Is too often fnlsslng from 
social science instruction: the referents of abstract concepts*' (p. 411). 
As noted earlier, the teaching of concepts Is one of the most. commonly 
held goals of sociology instructors* and Bredemeler feels that the use of 
gaming allows students to understand "ethnocentrism" or "culture shock" 
In much the same way that laboratory experiments In p()ys1cs help students 
comprehend concepts like '^rnass" or "force." But while both Greenblatt 
(1973) and McPherron and Bradshaw ^(1978) document rising acceptance of 
simulation gaming, Greenblatt finds that the literature Is mixed on the . 
subject of gaming's effectiveness. 

Media are also widely used as teaching aids, especially films. 
"Virtually every department makes use of films; films are used exten- 
sively or occassional ly in 95 percent of all first courses. Thus, teachers 
of sociology are Surprisingly heavy consumers of educational films. con- 
sidering that journals offer almost no space for review of films, liter- 
ature or workshops do not encourage their creative use, and professional 
meetings .do not preview and discuss films" (Bradshaw A McPherron, 1977, 
p. 14). - Some go so far as to advocate teaching Introductory sociology 
through film rather than lecture as the primary teaching tool (Smith, 
1973).. 

Other forms of media are also seen as useful teaching aids. Stoll 
(1973) proposes utilizing videotape in the classroohij and no doubt video- 
taping facilities and equipment are now more readily available than ever 
before. Instructors can also make use of slides, the advantage being 
that they a*se easily put together by the 1^div|lc^tlal instructor (Bronson, 
197^). 

Because community- school interaction is an integral part of the two- 
•y^ar college philosophy, the use of field work assignments can be a pro- 
ductive learning device (Rippetoe, "1977; WatCke, 1975). VanPelt. (1969) 
advocates the use pf student-community Interaction as a "resource for 
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Interpreting sociological theory In a frame of reference quite relevant 
to the student" (p. 115). 

Reading M aterials . 

As expected, the 11 terature^ points to the dominant usage of the 
textbook In virtually all sociology courses (Bradshaw & McPherron, 
1977.; Geertsen, 1977). But since some feel that as publishers intensify 
their marketltig efforts to a broader rhnqe of texts, th^ chances of 
making a poor text selection Increase, Geertsen (1977) presents a system 
for Instructors to evaluate different texts. The need for this becomes 
more critical as student reading levels continue to plummet, because 
"the most Important slogle factor In whether or not a student will read 
and understand a textbook Is Its difficulty" (Geertsen. 1977. 112). 
It Is Interesting to note that a-l though J:he faculty see themselves as ^ 
highly autonomous (Campbell et al . , 1977). common texts for t"he Intro- 
ductory course were prescribed by 54 percent of the two-yeair college 
sociology departments surveyed by bradshaw and McPherron (1977). 

At the same time, some instructors are quite cynical al^out sociology 
students* abilities and/or willingness to read textbooks. This sentiment 
'is aptly summed up by Spencer (1977). who states. "Students are nbt into 
reading and do anything to get out of it" (p. 13). Perhraps because of 
some of the problems encountered with textuqil materV^ls. sociology depart- 
ment chairpersons anticipate Increased utilization of nbntextual reading 
materials (Bradshaw &- McPherror>* 1978). This may b^ helpful when instruc- 
tors want to gear their reading assignments to social groups that are 
.traditionally not mentioned in textbooks (Kirschner, 1973). 

■ m. . '\ 

Testin g .^ nd Grading . ^- 

Sociology Instructors rely heavily on objective tests for evaluating 
students (Bradshaw & McPherron, 1978; Gardner & Abraham. 1978). Gardner' 
and Abraham (1978) point oUt the danger in this, namely, that students' 
already deficient language skil^ls will become progressively Wi^se ^f tKey 
are not called upon to. write. ■ / 



Although much of the literature benioans students' reluctance to ^ 
read and write » there are signs that sonie students are both willing and 
able .to write if they are given encouragement and recognition. Wayne 
County Community College (Michigan) publishes a journal consisting Qf 
student research papers (Watcke. & Winterfield, 1979). The possibility 
of having a paper published provides extra incentive for students to 
do outstanding work, and the journal concept could be easily adapted at 
many conwunity colleges where faculty are willing to commit some extra 
time and effort. 

Because many instructors complain that it is difficult if not • 
impossible to fa.irly grade subjective tests, Gardner and Abraham suggest 
criteria to remedy this problem. Different students perform well on 
different types of tests (Hedley, 1978) and thus, it may be helpful to 
offer a variety of tests. However, instructors should be aware that 
presenting difficult test items early in a test can be detrimental to 
students' performance because this raises anxiety levels (Rosenfeld, 
1978). ' 

Facul t y 

Despite a plethora of reports about teaching effectiveness, little 
i's known about what traits mak^ an instructor "effective." Most of the 
Information about sociology faculty is descriptive, concentrating on 
degrees, age, and background. -^h?^ 

In the early 1960s, few two-yeair college sociologists held the 
doctorate (Sibley, 196a). At this time, Davenport (1971) found that 6.6 per- 
cent of the socioTogy instructors in the South had doctorates. Based upon 
Smelser and Davis' (1969) prediction of a shortage of sociologists 
holding the doctorate, one would have expected that two-year colleges 
were, not likely to attract doctorate-level sociologists. Yet by 1973, 
McGinnis and Solompn foresaw "a dismal picture of future employment 
prospects for sociologists who hold the Ph.D. degree" (p. 57). 

When the job market for sociologists changed, many became interested 
tn teaching positions at iJreviously not considered two-year colleges. 
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"In fact, given current academic m|jket trends, more Ph.D.'s In sociology 
will probably be. seeking and tak.ing positions on eonmunlty college facul- 
ties. WhMe this ]nay be viewed as a positive trend on the one hand. It 
also Introduces the possibility that unless the discipline places more 
emphasis on teaching and regards such activity, this Ph.D. influx may 
create-discontent'\(Stein, 1977, pp. 28-29). 

■ . But while the usefulness of doctoral -levfel training in two-year 
colleges is debatable, no one would argue that instructors should have 
some level of undergraduate and graduate training in the 'discipline they 
teach. Stoddard (1968) attacked the professionalism of the two-year 
college sociological community, claiming that faculty had litftle sociolo- 
gical background, and what little they had was outdated. Although 
Davenport's data (1971) contradict some of Stoddard's assertions, many of 
his claims were validated. Among other things, Davenport found that 
many sociology instructors had most of their teaching experience outside 
of sociology, fewer than half had over 40 semester hours of sociology, 
and many instructors had little disciplinary affiliation. Stein (1977) 
also claims that two-year college sociologists are not "fnvolved in pro- 
fessional networks. - 

But more recent data would indicate that progress has been made in 
professionalizing the faculty. In over two-thirds of the two-year, col- 
leges studied, Bradshaw and McPherron (1978) fo.und that every instructor 
had some graduate sociology training. Although the literature does not 
indicate any growth in disciplinary affiliation, it would be helpful if 
conriunity college sociology instructors would form some sort of com- 
munications network (Booth, 1971). 

If nothing else, the review of the literature in two-year college 
sociology instruction points up the need for continued efforts in this 
area. The concern of the American Sociological Association and the 
contributions of a journal like Teaching Sociology give hope that 

♦ 

sociology pedagogy will continue to improve. 
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METHODOLOGY 

In our study of instruqtfona]- practices 1n the sciences, the first 
step was to establish a random sample of colleges. The procedures used 
In putting this sam|)le (N=175) together are described In Part h Each 
college president who agreed to participate In the study was asked to 
namfe a' contact person at the school, who was given the title "on-campus 
facilitator". All communication and correspondence between the Center 
for the Study. of Community Colleges and the sample^tOLUe^es was conducted 
through the 175 on-campus facilitators. 

Once the college catalogs were obtained from each school. Center 
staff read eack, course description In the catalog and put courses In the 
appropriate category according to the Course Classification System for 
the Sciences (see Part I). These courses were then arrayed 'ln six groups. 
The sociology courses for each school were listed along with all other 
behavioral and social -science courses listed In the catalog, s 

The next step in the process involved counting the science course . 
offerings in the Fall 1977 day and evening schedules of classes. Each ' 
college's schedule was reviewed one- section at a time. Using the course 
list tieveloped from the college catalog, courses that were properly 
categorized as science courses were idenlified for inclusion In this 
study. Each^ science course s^ti on 'was then underlined. A list was 
develop.ed for each college that showed the courses offered and the number 
of section^ of the course that were listed in the schedule of classes. 

The selection of individual class sections was done by drawing every 
thirteenth section In each of *the six major science areas.* After randomly 
selecting the fir^^t collelgfe, the system was automatically self-randomizing. 
Each sampled section was recorded on a "checklist for the facilitator at 
each school. This checklist Included the name of the Instructor listed as 
teaching the section, the course title, section numbef, and the days and 
time the class met. A copy of this checklist was kept at the Center to 
itally the surveys as they were received. 

• A survey form (Appendix B) for each instructor was mailed to the 
(Jampus facilitator, together with instructions for completing the 



questionnaire and a return envelope addressed to the same facilitator. 
The r^urn envelope had the Instructor's name listed as the retwpn 
address and was clearly marked "Confidential." This enabled i6he on- 
campus facilitator to keep an exact record of who had respondejd without^ 
opening the envelope, a techno! que which guaranteed confidentiality to 
the respondent while also enabling the facilitator to follow up on the 
retrieval of surveys from npnr*espondents. 

Questionnaires were mailed to 1,683 Instructors. Since the surveys 
were mailed after the completion of the fall term (between February 20 
and April id, 1978), 114 surveys were not deliverable, due to faculty 
dismissal, retirement, death, etc. An additional 77 sections were can- \ 
celled. Of the/MQ? deliverable surveys, 1 ,275 were returned. This 
established an overall response rate of 85.5 percent. Questionnaires 
were retrieved from 100 percent of the faculty sampled at nearly 69 per- 
cent of the colleges. Table 4 shows the relationship between completed 
surveys in the different disciplines and the percent of the total number 
of class sections offered in these disciplines in the 1977*78 academic 
^ year. 

Of *he 1,275 responses, 94 surveys were retrieved from instructors 
of sociology. The results reported here are based upon these responses. 

/ ■ ^ • 

.. RESULTS . . 

Instructors, of sociology teach their courses much like their col- 
leagues in the other social sciences (anthropology, .psychology, economics), 
However, some differences at>pear when\ociologists are compared with the • 
science faculty as a whole. 

Enrollments * , ' 

The average sociology section initially enrolls 35.3 students (16.4 
males and 18.9 females). Out of this group, 29.4 students receive 
grades, for an 83.3 percent cou^se completion rate. Both the enrollment 
and completion figures are slightly higher than the total 'science group, 
which showed an initial enrollment of 31.8 students and a completion 
rate of 79.6 percent.' 
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. . Table 4, 
l^elatlonshlp between Completed Surveys and Class Sections 


Discipline 


Returns on the Class 
section Durvey-- 
% of Total 

^n*l,£/D/ 


•77- '78 Academic 
Lecture Sections 


Agriculture 


3.0 


3.0 


Biology 


12.5 


10.5 


Engineering 


11.3 


11.0 


Math/Comp. Sci. 


30.8 


32.5 ^ 


Chemistry 


6.4 


5.1 


Earth/Space 


3.6 


3.6 - 


Physics 


3.5 


3 2 


Interdisciplinary Natural 


Sci. 2.3 


2.7 


Anthro & Interdis. Soc. Sci. 2.4 


)3.0 


Psychology 




11.6 


Sociology 


7.4 


8.1 


Economi cs 


.5,4 . 


5.6 



- Combining these enrollment figures/with the curriculum figures pre- 
sented in Part I, we find that the me^'n injtial enrollment figure for 
sotiology programs is 806 students per acadeiric year, with 617 students 
completing a course' and receiving a grade. 

Although the literature suggests thit introductory courses have 
significantly larger class sections than other sociology courses, our 
figures do not support this finding. Our data show no significant 
difference between Introductory course enrollments and class size in the 
other sociology courses.- While much of the literature notes the problems 
of dealing with large sections, thjs is not a major problem for two-year 
colleges, where only 13 percent of the introductory sections have more 
than 50 stiKt^nts. In fact, 15 percent of the sections enrol 1 fewer than 
20 students. ' ^5 ■ ^r'' 

Allotment of cTsn^rTime 

. i. ♦ 

Instructors were asked to indicate the percentage of class time they 
devote to different classroom activities, and, as expected, the largest , 
block of class time' was spent lecturing (Table 5). 

^ Table 5 

' Allotment of Class Time in Sociology and Total Science Classes 



i 


Sociology 
Classes 


^ Total Science 
Classes - 


Lectur'es 


48.8% 


y 44.8* 


Class Discussion 


23.4' 


15.0 


Quizzes/Exams ♦ 


7.9 


9.7 


Viewing and/or Listening to Media 


-.7.7 


4.4 


Student Verbal Presentations 


5.8 • 


2.6 


Simulation Games 


2.6 


.9 


Guest Lectures ' 


2.1 


.8 


Lecture/Demonstration Experiments 


♦ 5 


3.2 


* 

Field Trips- 


.4 


.7 


Other (mainly lab work) ^ 




17..9 



— > -I '> ' i ■■■■ ■ I. I ■■ . i ■ I — ■"' I ^ 
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In addition to the allotment of class time, we also looked at th^ 
percentage of faculty utilizing these different class activities. As one 
would expect, all instructors lecture, and nearly 60 percent indicate 
they lecture more than half of the class time. Guest lectures were given 
in 30.9 percent of the sociology courses, compared to only 11.8 percent 
of all science courses. Nearly half of the sociology instructors had 
'their students give verbal presentations, and while this was higher 
than the science faculty in general, it was only slightly higher than * 
the rest of their social science colleagues. This simila^ty of teaching 
style also extended to use of classroom discussion, where social science 
instructors- were the most frequent and heaviest users. A surprisingly 
small percentage (&.4%) of the sociology Instructors took their classes 
on field tri^s\ bi^ most of the instructors made use of madia. , 

Media Use . - 

As the literature suggests, sociologists often use films as a teach- 
ing aid. Nearly 80 percent of the .instructors show films^, and nearly 
20 percent of these Instructors show films' frequently. These'figures 
are much higher than those reported by the science faculty in general. 

No other form of media had the widespread usage found with films, 
but approximately one- third of the sociologists used slides, audiotapes, 
overhead transparencies, videotapes, and maps/charts orillusr 
trated displays. Very few Instructors developed their own materials, 
although 8.5 percent did develop their own slide presentations. 

Reading Materials ' * ^ 

Textbooks were used in every sociology course, and sociology instruc- 
tors assigned more pages of textbo.ok reading than any other disci pi ine— 
an average of 420 pages. The niajority of Instructors were well satisfied 
with their texts, although ^.6 percent Indicated they definitely planned 
on changing to a new textbook.' Only 46.2 percent of the instructors 
were alloiTed to Independently choose their textbook. The rest of the 
faculty wer^ either assigned a text, served on a textbook^lection 
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conrolttee, or had to verify their selection with the department chair- 
person. 

None of the other types oV reading 'materials were gsed by as large 
a percentage of the Instructors as the textbook. Al though .t>ie percentage 
of faculty using these other materials Is small, laboratory materials 
06%), collections of reading (35%). reference books (2U), journal/ 
magazines (45%) . newspapers (23%). and syllabl/or 'handouts .(69%) all 
added to the students' reading loisd. When one adds the textbook reading 
to the .total group* mean for all the above noted reading materials, the 
average reading. as stgriment In sociology classes is $78 pages. 

• ' * 

Grading Practices 

Grading practices in sociology courses were fairly' traditional, 
except that in nearly one- third of all sociology sections no falling ^ 
grades were assigned. In these courses the student either received a 
passing grade or "no credit." Table 6 details sociology grading schemes. 

Table 6 





Grading Practices 






Sociology 
Classes 


Total S(J4ence 
Classes 

■ ■■> - -■ ■ > ' I 


A B C D f 


' .69.1 


, 73.6 


ABC 0/No credi t^ . 


22.3 


^ 15.3 • 


ABC/No credit 


5.3 ' 


5.6 


Pass/Fail 


1-1 


1.4 


Pass/No Credit 


5.3 


2.8 


Other 


5.3 


. 4.9 



We also looked at the extent to which various classroom activities 
determine students' grades.,^. Objective tests were the most prevalent m^ans 
of evaluation, although soclol6gy instructors used a wide variety of 
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activities. The next most heavily weighted class assignments were essay 
exams and papers written out of class. 

Table 7 . 



Grading Emphasis 




Counted 25!^ or 
Mdre toward Grade 


Included but 
Counted Less than 25% 




Soc 


Total 


Soc. 


Total 


$ 

Quick score/objective test 


64.9 


59.6 


12.8 


15.3 


tssay eX3ms 


48.9 


40.8 


18.1 


14. 7v. 


rapers written outside 
of class 


33 0 




• 

38 3 


25 1 


Research reports 


10.6 


2.7 


24.5 


14.2 


Participation In class 
discussion 


6.4 


1.9 


53.2' 


32.5 , 


Regular class attendance 


5.3 


2.8 


48.9 


32.0 


Oral recitations 


4.3 


1.9 


30.9 


.16.5 


Papers written In class 

*• 


,4.3 


4.9 


21.3 


8.1 


Field reports 


2.1 


l.«8 


22.3 


9.2 


Homework 


2,1 


^ 6.5 


10.6' 


31.5, 


Nonwrltten projects 


1;1 


1 • B 


11.7 


8.1 


Individual disc, with 
Instructor 


1.1 


.8 


9.6 


8.9, 


Workbook completion 


1.1 


^ 3.5 - 

- M...,.Jr^» , 


''■ - 6.4- '1^'* 


14.1 



The most commonly used type of test question Is multiple response, 
which Is frequently utilized by 77.7 percent of the sociology Instructors 
Sociologists ask their students to write essay exams more than any other 
discipline. Essay questions are frequently used by 62.8 percent of the 
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Instructors, and seldom used by another 20.2 percent. Completion type 
questions were the only other form of test Item that drew a fairly large 
response, used frequently by 14.9 percent and seldom by 25:5 percent 

Instructor Goals and < ;tudent Competencies 

Although Instructors may desire a wide range of course outcomes, 
we asked them to pick one objective from sets of four that they most 
wanted their students to achieve. The sociologists' responses, which . 
. are shown In Table 8,^were qylte s^^ljl^^ t'6 ' other social sciences 
but revealed some cleavage points with the rest of the science faculty. 

Instructors also Indicated the Importance of various student com- 
petencles. Specifically, how necessary were these skills foi^the student 
to perform -well on course exams and quizzes. Table 9 details the re- 
sponses of the sociology faculty, as well as the total science faculty, 
and the social science Instructors (anthropology and Interdisciplinary, 
psychology, and economics). - , , 

Out-of-C^ass Activi ties 

— — 

In addition to classroom activities and course goals, we asked. the 
instructors to note which. If any, out-of-^class activities were required 
or recommended. The list of activities Included on-campus educational 
films, other films, field trips, television programs, museum attendance; 
volunteer service, outside lectures, and tutoring. None of these activ- 
ities were required by more than 10 percent of the faculty, although 
television programs were recommended by 64 percent, outside ^ectures 
by 52 percent, other films by 47 percent, and on-campus films by 40 per- 
cent. All of these percentages are higher than for the seience. faculty 
as a whole, suggesting that sociology Instructors are more likely to 
Involve th^lr students In out-of-class activities. 

Faculty • . 

In 1977, 17 percent of the sociology . faculty had obtained a doctor- 
ate degree, 81.9 percent had a master's, and 1.1 percent had the 
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Tablets 



Desired Qualities^ for Students 





Desired Qualities 


Sociology • 


Total 




Understa^d^^fireclate Interrelationships 
of sc1%h«|*lind society 


52.1 


26.9 




UnderstJipd scientific research literature 


5.3 


1.5 


Set 1 


Apply prlnctoles learned In rniir«:p tn cnluo 
^qua.matlve and/or quantitative problems 


39.4 


61 .4 


. — 


DeVelOD OroflriPnrv in lAh mofhnri anri 
*^^"^'^K p' V • V* ■ ^-nv^jr III 1 au littiLriUU ariu 

^ techniques of disclpl^e 


0 


8.3 




Keiate Knowieage acquired in class to real 
world systems and problems 


78.7 


48.2 




Understand orlncioles. ronrpnt<: anH for- 
mlnolo^y of the discipline 


18.1 


42.6 


Set 2 


i^v.Twiv/p r ' ' ^ ^ ■ ^> 1/ viiiut;f o uariu 1 nu Or 

f sc^entif1c method 


IJ 


V 

2.2 




Gain "hands-<jn" or field experience in 
applied practice 


1.1 


6.1 




. ■ ^ — v • — — r-— — - 

Learn to use'tools of research in the 
sciences - 


1.1 - 


8.6 


Set 3 


Gain'quaVties. of mind useful in ^ 
further education 


' 20.2 


32.9- 




Understand self. 


28^.7 


9.4 




Develop the ability to think critically. 


47.9 


46.6 



Table 9 

Desired Student Outcomes 



" Soc. Total . Soc. Scl. 
(n«94) (n-1275) (n-243) 



Mastery of a Skill ' ' , 

Very Important 10.6 51.0 22.2 

. Not Important . 44.7 17.3 32.5 

Acquaintance with Concepts ^of the 
Discipline 

Very Important 86,2 83.1 84.8 

Not Important -2.1 1.3 1.2' 
Recall of Specif it Information 

Very Important 33.0 42.7 43.6 

Not Important 12.8 5.7 3.7 

Understand Significance of Certain Works, 
Events, Phenomena 

Very Important 53.2 44.9 53.1 

Not Important , 4.3 17.2 8.6 

Ability to Synthesize Course Content ' 

Very Important _ 62.8 . 46.5 54.3 

'Not Important. . . 0 10.0 3.7 

Relationship of Concepts to Students' ' 
Own Values 

Very Important 59.6 24.0 45.7 

' Not Important ' 7.4 35.5 12.8 
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bachelor's. The employment status of the faculty was 80.0 percent full- 
tU\ey 11.7 percent part-time, and 8.5 percent division chairperson. 

*The largest percentage of the faculty had been teaching 1^ a two- 
year college for five- to ten years (42.6%). Only 4.3 percent of the 
sociology faculty had been hired within the last year or had been at » 
two-year college more than 20 years, but this was also typical for the 
science faculty as a whole. 

Many types of instructional assistance were avfilable to the faculty, 
and in most cases the faculty utilized these services (Table 10): 



Table 10 
Assistance Available to Faculty 



I 


Assistance 
Available 


Utilized 


— 

Clerical help 


85.1 


78.7 


Media production facilities/assistance 


74.5 


54.3 


Library/bibliographic assistance 


71 . 3 - 


45.7 


Test-scoring facilities 




30.9 


Tutors • 


36,1 ' 


20.2 


Paraprofessional aides 


9.6 


8. 5 


Readers " 


8.5 \ 

; ...... , 1 ■ II 1 \ *■ 


3.2 






c 
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Clerical help is obviously the most popular service," an\l is almost 
universally utilized when the service is availab-le. Except fbr parapro- 
fessional a'ides, who are usually utilized when available, no oW 



services are as enthusiastically received as clerical help. Perh^^s of 
even greater Importance is what the Instructors felt they needed tWke 
their courses even more effective. The more popular choices are notVd in 
* Table 11 ; / % 
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' ' Table 11 
Sociology Ins true toirs Would Like 



btudents D6tter preparea tO'nanaie course 


53.0 


MVai idDi 11 uy OT more nieoia 


48.9 


Instructor release tinoe 


47.9 


rroTessionai aeveiopinenL oppoiLuni ticb 


39.4 


Smaller class 


39.4 


More Interaction with colleagues, administrators 


27.7 


stricter prerequisites »» 


23.4 


More clerical assistance 


2?. 3 


More readers/paraprofesslonals 


13.8 


More freedom to choose materials 


12.8 



Less than 10 percent selected options such as a larger class, less 
interaction from colleagues or administrators', fewer prerequisites, or 
different course description and goals. 

^ DISCUSSION . : 

While the data collected in this study corroborate many of the pre- 
vious findings, and expand our knowledge about how sociology is taught 
in two-year colleges, in some ways this study joints out the need for more 
res earc|i^ even more than it answers old questions. This is not to down- 
grade the importance of establishing a baseline of infomicition about 
sociology instruction, as the necessity for a good foundation of know- 
ledge is clear. But as we begin to answer basic questions regarding 
how many 'instructors show films, how many students are enrolled in each 
class, wh,at are the course goals, etc., the need for further pedagogical 
research grows more ^^vi dent, 

_ — ■;■ .V 



Our review of the lUeratur^ on sociology Instruction establishes 
that there are virtually no undisputed facts regarding a "best" or 
"preferred" method of Instruction. While almost everyone agrees that 
lecture? are often boring, and at tinies inappropriate, they are univer- 
sally employed. Some educators feel that indicators of an excellent 
instructor include the use of a wide range of media and in'^tructional 
techniques, but there is really little evidence to support the notion 
that variety equals excellence. In short, all we know abou|: the ^^eld 
of Instruction is that we know very littl-e. ' 

But before going too far into a discussion of the neWs for future 
research that this study reveals, let us review the implications of the 
accumulated data. First, what do the enrollment figures tell us? We 
find that sociology, despite .claims of rapidly shrinking enrollments. 
^ shows an initial enrollment o? over 800 students per year. 

aAs far as classroom activities are concerned, sociologists are 
quite similar to other social scientists. They lecture a great d^al. 
but also devote a large block of class time to discussion. As the 
literature suggests, sociologists show films much more regularly than 
most science Instructors. Bradshaw and MtPherron's (1977) recommenda- . 
ti on that sociology journals should review films as well as textbooks ' 
certainly bears repeating. A journal like Teaching Sociology could run 
a film column to help sociologists select materials they would like to 
use in their classroom. • , ^ 

The reading load assigned by sociology, Instructors seems to argue 
strongly fer, the use of "streams" of InstrMction. as there can be no 
doubt that many students would drown amidst the nearly 600 pages of read- 
1ng*^that the average sociology Instructor assigns. One must wonder what 
percentage of sociology students complete' and comprehend their assigned 
reading. If the curriculum would separate the transfer-oriented students, 
then the majority of courses could g'ear reading content and level to the 
majority of students in the class who do not Intend to go on to a four- 
year college. As the situation Stands now. where general interest, 
occupational, transfer. 'remedial . and adult learners are all grouped 
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together, 1^ 1$ Impossible to assign reading that Is appropriate for all 
the students , .-Berhaps_^_CiltrucJt_ur1^^^^^ g1 ve 

teachers'ythe o()portunity to select r^eadlng materials that are relevant, 
readable, and comprehensible for students In every category. 

Similar changes that would tailor instruction to student needs might 
be made In the area of course grades. \ Our data reveal 30 percent of the 
courses have no falling grade. While the other 70 percent Is comprised of 
the traditional "A BCD F" scheme* For the student who is tajdng the 
course for general interest, there seems little need to assign a "fail" 
grade. On the other hand*, transfer students may find the aversive motiva- 
tion of a failing grade helps them finish reading assignments, attend 
class, and write papers. The academic world is competitive. We would 
therefore recommend that all nontransfer "streams" should utilize non- 
punitive grading, but that the transfer "streams" should consider main- 
taining the "fail" grade. Perhaps the American Sociological Association 
Task Group on Undergraduate Teach'ln^ could conduct a study to see if 
different grading formats affect student motivation, attendance, and per- 
formance, with a particular emphasis on the differential performance of 
various student groups. 

The need to "stream" both students and instruction is also an issue 
when examining the instructors' course goals. It is rather surprising that 
in a forced choice situation, more than four times as many sociology in- 
structors chose "Relate knowledge acquired in class to real world systems 
and problems" over "Understand principles, concepts, and terminology of 
the discipline." The latter goal would align itself more with a four- 
year college orientation, and so perhaps it is a good sign that. so many 
instructors chose the less theoretical and more practical alternative. 
Two-year college sociologists also gave a fair amount of support (20^) 
to the goal "Understand sfelf," which is generally not acknowledged as a 
legitimate goal in four-year institutions. But should not students know 
their Instructors' goals before the class' begins? The serious transfer 
student might be more inclined to take courses where instructors' goals 
are closely parallel with university offerings, but perhaps the adult • 
learner or occupational student would seek out the instructor who Is 
"people" rather than "theory" oriented. ' 
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Typically, sociologists hold "critical thinking" as a primary course 
"goal. Two-year college sociologists also strongly uphold this objective, 
*but some studies question whether sociology courses teach critical think- 
ing at all. If this trait Is to remain a widely-held goal, then In^struc- 
tors should begin to evaluate whether their course really Impacts the 
students' ability to think. No one would question the legitimacy of the 
goal, but If the goal Is rarely accomplished, perhaps It Is unrealistic. 
Certainly Instructors should be aware If their course goals are being 
accomplished, but one senses that perhaps this Is not the case. 

The data do show that two-year colleges are employing a more highly-" 
degreed faculty, as 17 percent of the sociology Instructors hold the^ 
doctorate. Unfortunately, our study does not reveal the area In which 
an individual achieved his/her highest degree, but it would be interest- 
ing '^o see if Stoddard's (1968) claim that two-year college faculty lack 
professionalism and'have little sociological background is still true. 
We suspect that the faculty hired in the last ten years have appreciably . 
upgraded the two-year college faculty and Stoddard's claims are no longer 
applicable. 

Not surprisingly, the Instructors Expressed a desire for more quail ^ 
fled and better prepared students, more itiedia, release time, professional 
development, and smaller classes. ' Obv1ous\ly little can be do^^Jib improve 
the students' background once they are enro\led in college, except if more 
prerequisites were used. But while 53 percent of the faculty wanted 
better students, only 23 percent desired stricter prerequisites. 

In many ways this study points out a lack of knowledge about the 
teaching- learning process, about what instructional methods work best for 
different personality, types. Perhaps "flexibility" helps a teacher who 
teaches by lecture-discussion, but hinders a teacher who uses PSI. While 
there seems to be little agreement over how to choose an "effective" 
ihstructor. there also seems to be little effort to find the answer to 
the question. 

The literature clearly shows that every methodology works well for 
some, poorly for others. Mn Dateline '79 Cohen (1969) predicts that 
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colleges will match teachers with teaching styles, and learners with 
learning styles. Now U Is 1979, but our progress In these areas is 
almost nonexistent. The enormity of the research efforts needed in 
these areas clearly points up the need for large scale federally-funded 
research. 

CONCLUSION 

Sociology education 1^ firmly entrenched in the two-year college 
curriculum, and though there are some grave predictions of a dark future, 
few signs indicate that sociology is -in any serious trouble. In fact,, 
at least one sociology course is offered at virtually every two-year 
college in the United States at some point in the academic year. 

The average two-year college offers nearly four different courses 
in sociology, and almost 23 sections per academic year. Projecting these 
figures to the universe of two-year colleges, we find that approximately 
28,000 sections of sociology are offered per year. Coupled with an 
average section enrollment of 35 students, sociology,' s yearly enrollment 
is nearly one million students. 

Perhaps the major problem confronting sociology lies in the fact 
that the general populace is not well Informed about the scope, limita- 
tions, and boundaries of the discipline. Unfortunately, there is little 
agreement on these issues within the academic community, so the chances 
of students' obtaining a clear understanding of the nature of the dis- 
cipline appear to be d1m1n1she||* 

The sociology curriculum is mainly comprised of-courses whose largest 
common denominator seems tp be a traditional format and approach, httfdular 
packages and "streams" of instruction are ideas well suited to the two- 
year college as it exists today, but implementation of these concepts has 
been slow. Because radical departures from the current curriculum are 
expensive to implement, and there are no guarantees that experimentation 
will be successful, few community colleges are going to actively pursue 
a goal of curriculum reform. Therefore it seems clear that funding for 
these experiments must come from either the NSF or the ASA if two-year 
colleges are to be encouT^ed to be InnoyatiVjB. 
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TlW instructional methodologies employed, by sociology Instructors' 
are quite similar to other social science Instructors. They also use 
similar testing devices and hold similar course goals. But since little 
Is known about the various methodologies and technologies as far as 
their effectiveness 1s concerned, much progress must be made In educa- 
tlonal research to determine the efficacy of the components of the - 
teaching process. 

Fortunately, the ASA seems to be In tune with the problems and needs 
of undergraduate sociology. Solutions will not be easy to develop or 
Implement," but the commitment of professional sociologists to the growth 
and development of their discipline should insure a bright future for 
sociology. 
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APPENDIX A 



Regional NORTHEAST 

Connecticut 

Greater Hartford 
Mitchell 

Quinebaug ^ 

Massachusetts 

Bay Path 
Bunker Hill 
Mt. Wachusett 

Maine ^ 

University of Maine/ 
Augusta 

New Ha mpshire 

New Hampshire Tech. 
White Pines 

New York 

Cayuga County 
Genesee 
Hudson Valley 
North Country 

Vermont 

Champlain 
Vennont Col .of 
Norwich "U. 

Region 2 MIDDLE STATES 

Del a ware 

Delaware Tech. and C.C./ 

terry Campus 
Goldey Beacom 



>taryland 

Dgnddlk . 

Hagerstown 

Harford 

Howard 

vnia Julie 

New Jersey 

• Atlantic 
Middlesex County "r-^ 

PennWlvania 

Allegheny County/Boyce Campus 

Delaware County 

Harcum 

Keystone 

Horthampton County 
Northeastern Christian 

West Virginia 

West Virginia Northern 
Potomac State 

Region 3 SOUTH 

Alabamgt 

James Faulkner State 
John C. Calhoun State » 
LurTeen B. Wallace State 
Northwest Alabama State 

Arkansas 

Central Baptist 
Mississippi County 
Westark 
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Florida 

Brevard 

Edison 

Florida 

Palm Beach 

Seminole * 

Valencia 

Georgia 

Atlanta 
Bainbridge 

Clayton' - 
Floyd - 

Georgia Military 
Middle G^eorgia 
South Georgia 

Kentucky 

Southeast 

Mis$issippi 

Itawamba 
Mary Holmes 

Mississippi .^^ulf Coast/ 
Jefferson 'Davis Campus 
Pearl River ^ 
Southwest Mississippi 
Wood 

North Carolina 



Chowan College ,; 
Coastal Carolina 
Edgecombe Tech. 
Halifa^^ City Tech. 
Lenoir 

Richmond Tech. 
Roanok«-Chowan Tech . 
Wake Tfech, . 

South Carolina 



Greenville Tech. - 
University of South Carolina/ 
Lancaster 



I^nnessee .^^ 

Jackson State /' j\ 
Martin . , . • 
Morrtstown 
Shelby ^tate ^ 

Texas 

Angelina ^ 
Lamar University /Orange Branch 

San Antonio 
Vernon Regional , 
Weatherford 

Virginia 

v' 

Central Va. 

Northern Va. /Alexandria 
New River 
Soutjiern Semi nary 
Tidewater • 
Thomas .Nelson 
Wytheville 

Region- 4 MIDWEST 

Illinois 

Central YMCA 
Danville; „A 
Highland 
Ki shwaukee 
Lincoln Land 
Oakton 

Waubonsee ' ' 
William Rain«y Harper 

Iqwa 
Clinton 

Hawkeye Institute of Technology 
. Indian Hills 
Iowa Lakes - 
Marshall town, 
Southeastern 
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>11chiqan 
Bay de Noc 

Delta ^ . * 

K^laflwzoo Valley 

Kirtland, • , 

Monroe County 

Oakland 

Suom1 

Minnesota 

Austin ■ 
Noi^th Henniepin 
Northland 

University of Minnesota Tech. 
VWllmar ^ . 

Mi ssouri 

St. Paul's. ■ ' ^' . . 
Three Rivers 

Nebraska 

^. , 

Metropolitan Tech. 
Platte Tech. 

(Wlio ^ 

: 4 ■ 

Edison /State 
Loral ne County 
Northwest Tech. ' . 
Shawnee State 
SinclafV- 

University of Toledo 
Comm. a.nd Tech. 

Wisconsin 

District One Tech. 

Lakeshore Tec;h. 

Milwaukee /\rea,Tech. 

University Center System/Sheboygan 

Western Wisconsin Tech. * 



)ntinued) 
Region 5 MOUNTAIN PLAIN ^ 
Colorado 
Arapahoe . 

Community College of Denver 

Auraria Campus* 
Morgan 
Northeastern 

Kansas L 

Barton Coupty^ 
Central 
Coffeyville 
Hess ton 
St. John's 

Montana 

Miles- 

North Dakota 

North Dakota St. Sch. of Science 
Oklahoma - 
Connors State 

Hillsdale Free Will Baptist 
Nprthern Oklahoma 
South Oklahoma City . 
St. Gregory's 

South Dakota 

Presentation 

Utah. 

Coilifege of Eastern Utah 
Utah Tech. 

W^pmi ng 

- Central Wyoming 
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i^egiion 6 WEST ' ' 
V Alaska 

Ketehikan 

Arl zona 

Cochise 
Pima 

CaViXQ.n3-lA 

* American River 
Butte 
Citrus 

College of San Mateo 
College of the Desert 
College pf the Sequoias 
Fresno Ci ty CoTlecie 
Hartnell • 
Lasisen 

Los Angeles Pierce 

Mendocino 

'Merced 

Mt. San Jacinto 
S.dddleback 

San Bernardino- Valley 
San Diego Mesa 
Santa Rosa 

Nevada . 

Clark County 

Oregon 

Chemeketa 
Mt. Hood 
Umpqua 

, Washlngtort 

6reer\ R1 ver * . 
' iomr Columbia 
PInlnsula 

South Seattl|^ ^ 
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